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WHAT  THE  CLASSICISTS  .THINK  OF  THE  CLASSICS* 

BY    DANIEL   ALLEN   PENICK,    PH.    D.,   ADJUNCT    PROFESSOR   OF   LATIN 

AND   GREEK 

This  study  was  prompted  by  the  desire  to  know  the  attitude 
of  classical  teachers  and  scholars  on  some  of  the  much  discussed 
problems  connected  with  the  present  status  of  the  Classics. 

A  questionaire  was  hurriedly  prepared  for  use  in  an  emer- 
gency paper,  which  may  account,  in  some  measure  for  its  short- 
comings, the  illogical  order  of  the  questions,  etc.;  many  of  the 
answers  were  hurriedly  given,  but  probably,  for  that  very  rea- 
son, present  the  more  genuine  views.  A  hundred  question- 
aires  were  sent  out;  there  were  forty-nine  responses;  thirty- 
nine  answered  the  questions  wholly  or  in  part ;  the  answers 
represent  thirty-seven  different  universities,  colleges,  and  pre- 
paratory schools  in  eighteen  states.  I  hope  all  who  were  kind 
enough  to  respond  to  my  inquiries  will  accept  this  public  ac- 
knowledgment and  appreciation  of  their  favors. 

In  this  paper  the  original  arrangement  of  the  questions  has 
been  retained  and  the  corresponding  answer  follows  each  ques- 
tion in  order. 

1.  What  are  the  principal  reasons  for  a  study  of  the  Clas- 
sics? (Separate  Greek  and  Latin,  if  you  think  best.) 

The  largest  vote  (14)  is  for  a  purely  practical  reason,  namely, 
to  help  the  mother  tongue  either  by  word  derivation  or  by 
helping  to  an  understanding  of  English  literature.  The  dis- 
ciplinary value  with  13  votes  is  a  close  second.  Add  to  this 
one  vote  given  simply  for  practical  value,  and  there  is  a  total 
of  28  votes  cast  by  28  different  men  for  purely  practical  value. 

Other  reasons  of  a  more  or  less  practical  nature,  which  con- 
tain also  elements  of  the  cultural-literary  value,  are:  historical 
value  (3  votes),  an  accumulation  of  knowledge  historical,  bio- 
graphical, etc.  (3),  the  basis  for  a  complete  survey  of  the 
world's  literature,  art,  etc.  (3),  most  perfect  form  of  ex- 
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pression  (2),  nomenclature  (2),  imperative  for  best  knowledge 
of  New  Testament  (2),  the  best  open  doors  that  lead  to  great 
variety  of  knowledge  in  every  department  of  education  (1), 
records  of  artistic  expression  (1),  cultivation  of  linguistic 
sense  (1),  basis  of  Eomance  languages  (1),  for  intelligent 
travel  in  Greece  and  Rome  (1),  Greek  a  modern  language  (1), 
power  of  expression  (1),  essential  to  liberal  education  (1), 
intrinsic  and  inherent  worth  of  the  languages  (1),  to  put  us  in 
touch  with  the  thought  and  life  of  very  important  sections  of 
history  (1),  the  verbal  training  that  yields  stylistic  expertness 
(1),— a  total  of  26. 

In  the  cultural-literary  combination,  pure  culture  value 
heads  the  list  with  12  votes;  then  in  the  order  of  the  number 
of  votes,  the  world's  greatest  literature  (6),  the  inculcation  of 
good  taste,  etc.  (3),  ethical  value  through  contemplation  of 
exact  form,  etc.  (2),  monuments  of  human  experience  (1),  a 
literature  fresh,  wholesome,  stimulating,  uplifting  (1),  in- 
fluence on  other  literatures  (1),  the  world's  greatest  thoughts 
(1),— a  total  of  27  votes. 

From  this  classification,  which  is  only  approximate  and 
largely  for  convenience,  the  conclusion  is  plain  that  classical 
scholars  and  teachers  show  no  tendency  to  yield  in  the  great 
question  of  practical  values,  but  there  is  an  equally  definite  tend- 
ency toward  stressing  the  cultural-literary  values.  The  vote 
is  interesting  in  that  it  shows  how  universally  classicists  be- 
lieve in  the  dual  value  of  the  Classics.  Thirty  men  give  81 
reasons,  though  there  are  only  28  different  ones;  of  these  81 
reasons,  28  are  for  the  practical,  27  for  the  cultural-literary, 
26  for  the  combination  of  the  two;  of  the  30  men  who  give 
these  reasons,  only  four  vote  for  the  practical  value  alone,  and 
only  three  for  the  cultural-literary  value  alone,  while  23  vote 
for  both.  While  practically  none  are  willing  to  give  up  the 
great  utility  value  of  the  Classics,  there  are  also  practically  none 
who  fail  to  see  in  the  Classics  a  great  deal  more  than  mere 
utility  value,  and  it  is  just  this  failure  on  the  part  of  the  ig- 
norant and  unitiated,  classically  speaking,  that  accounts  for 
the  present  unpopularity  of  the  Classics.  There  are  those  who 
cannot  see  the  practical  value  of  the  Classics  or  of  anything  else 
that  cannot  be  turned  into  dollars  and  cents,  and  likewise  there 
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are  those  who  cannot  see  any  value  in  the  Classics  or  anything 
else  that  is  not  practical.  In  other  words,  all  practical  values 
in  education  are  measured  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  besides  this 
there  is  nothing  worth  while.  Education,  then,  is  earning 
capacity  measured  in  dollars  and  cents;  so,  as  almost  anything 
has  as  great  disciplinary  value  as  the  Classics  and  as  almost 
everything  has  more  commercial  value  than  the  Classics,  the 
Classics  are  a  hindrance  to  education  and  their  pursuit  is  a 
waste  of  time.  It  is  distressing  to  see  how  many  college  and 
university  teachers  take  this  extreme  position ;  but  it  is  comfort- 
ing to  know  that  a  larger  number  admit  a  certain  amount  of 
cultural  and  literary  value  in  the  Classics,  a  short-lived  com- 
fort, to  be  sure,  because  they  at  once  contend  that  this  value 
can  be  acquired  through  translations,  so  that  only  enough  peo- 
ple need  to  know  the  original  to  give  us  the  translation  and  to 
explain  that  a  third  of  our  own  language  comes  through  these 
despised  Classics.  Much  of  the  savage  opposition  was  aroused 
by  classical  bigots,  who  could  not  realize  that  changed  times 
and  conditions  demanded  anything  more  in  education  than 
the  Classics,  but  the  opposition  is  now  disarmed  by  the  more 
sane  position  of  the  classicists,  who,  while  not  yielding  their 
original  claims  for  the  practical  value  of  the  Classics,  are  stress- 
ing more  and  more  the  artistic-cultural-literary  values.  The 
classicists  are  more  sane,  and  the  opposition  is  becoming  less 
insane. 

Professor  Kelsey*  says:  "  Specificially,  Latin  and  Greek  be- 
come effective  as  educational  instruments  in  at  least  seven  dif- 
ferent ways : 

By  training  in  the  essentials  of  scientific  method;  observa- 
tion, comparison,  generalization; 

By  making  our  own  language  intelligible  and  developing  the 
power  of  expression; 

By  bringing  the  mind  in  contact  with  literature  in  elemental 
forms ; 

By  giving  insight  into  a  basic  civilization; 

By  cultivating •  the  constructive  imagination; 

^Educational  Review,  Jan.,  1907,  Vol.  33,  p.  62.  Only  published  state- 
ments are  quoted  under  names,  as  I  have  no  permission  to  give  names 
for  other  quotations;  it  was  not  asked.  All  are  classical  leaders. 
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By  clarifying  moral  ideas,  and  stimulating  to  right  conduct; 

By  furnishing  means  of  recreation." 

.The  following  quotations  from  letters  are  typical: 

"Modern  culture,  religion  (Christianity),  philosophy,  art, 
poetry,  political  science,  all  are  based  on  Greek  thought  and 
rooted  in  Greek  literature.  The  study  of  these  original  sources 
must  always  be  essential  to  a  liberal  education.  From  a  less 
profound  standpoint,  the  formation  of  a  literary  taste,  and 
an  appreciative  knowledge  of  art,  mythology,  and  history  are 
to  be  best  acquired  through  classical  studies. ' ' 

"The  principal  reason  is  to  make  the  student  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  greatest  thoughts  ever  thought  by  any  one  on 
earth,  and  to  give  him  an  acquaintance  with  the  highest  forms 
of  art  in  which  these  thoughts  have  ever  been  expressed.  This 
is  the  ideal  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  enthusiastic  teachers. 
It  is  like  all  ideals,  esoteric.  In  speaking  to  the  world  a  divi- 
sion not  always  observed  should  be  made.  Teachers  of  Class- 
ics are  too  much  inclined  to  believe  that  all  students  of  the 
languages  are  going  to  be  classical  students  and  scholars.  The 
great  majority  of  secondary  pupils  never  go  beyond  the  pre- 
paratory years,  with  one  college  year  sometimes  thrown  in.  To 
them  the  matter  must  be  represented  in  a  different  light.  The 
point  most  to  be  stressed  in  their  case  is  the  benefit  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  study  of  the  language  as  a  help  towards  ac- 
quiring a  command  of  their  native  tongue. ' ' 

"I  am  still  quite  convinced  that  the  Greek  language  and 
literature,  which  I  have  spent  my  life  in  teaching,  are  about  the 
freshest,  the  wholesomest,  the  sanest,  the  most  beautiful,  and 
so  the  best  things  in  their  line  in  the  world  of  education." 

One  of  our  ripest  Latin  scholars  gives  a  timely  word  of 
warning  against  "confusing  three  quite  distinct  things:"  (1) 
"The  function  of  Latin  in  the  secondary  school,"  which  is 
"quite  as  important  for  those  who  do  not  go  to  college  as  for 
those  who  do;"  (2)  "The  function  of  Latin  in  college;" 
(3)  "kThe  function  of  Latin  in  the  graduate  school."  He 
adds:  "On  purely  utilitarian  grounds,  Latin  and  Greek  are 
indispensable  for  all  who  have  the  brains  to  learn  them." 

The  following  summary  by  one  of  our  best  scholars  is  given 
for  its  conciseness  and  comprehensiveness : 
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(a)  Literary  value — a  great  literature. 

(b)  Disciplinary  value. 

(c)  Cultivation  of  language  sense. 

(d)  Basis  of  Romance  languages. 

(e)  Light  on  English  language  and  literature. 

2.  Do  you  think  the  reasons  for  studying  the  classics  are  the 
same  for  all  time,  past,  present,  and  future?  If  different,  how? 

The  majority  of  educators  today  contend  that  Latin  and 
Greek  have  been  essential  in  education,  but  that  they  have  had 
theirjnning  and  must  now  give  way  to  those  subjects  that  have 
the  disciplinary  value  of  the  Classics  and  are,  at  the  same  time, 
materialistically  valuable.  Others  even  more  extreme  contend 
that  education,  civilization  in  general  through  education,  has 
advanced  in  spite  of  its  encumbrances,  Latin  and  Greek.  The 
question,  then,  is  fundamental. 

There  are  13  definitely  affirmative  and  7  virtually  affirma- 
tive answers;  7  voted  "no,"  and  8  were  undecided. 

One  advocate  says:  "Always  the  same  reasons;  but  more 
necessary  and  more  beneficial  now,  when  education,  on  account 
of  American  hurry  and  the  elective  system,  has  become  super- 
ficial. Classics  cannot  be  made  very  easy.  Our  best  safe- 
guard against  intellectual  degeneracy." 

A  very  interesting  opposing  view:  "No.  As  modern  na- 
tions develop  in  importance,  the  importance  of  the  older  ex- 
pressions of  art  and  forms  of  thought  must  gradually  diminish 
for  all  except  a  few  experts  who  must  continue  to  interpret 
that  thought  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  need  it.  The  Renais- 
sance needed  the  Classics  as  no  future  time  will. ' ' 

Again:  "Present  conditions  are  different  from  those  which 
prevailed  300  or  400  years  ago.  Then  all  theology,  law,  medi- 
cine, science  and  learning  was  expressed  in  Latin.  Hence  we 
have  not  now  the  same  practical  and  immediate  use  for  Latin 
as  the  men  of  that  day  did." 

Finally:  "No.  Formerly  the  reasons  for  the  study  of  the 
Classics  were  largely  practical;  preparation  for  the  ministry,, 
for  the  learned  professions.  Today,  while  I  believe  the  classical 
student  has  certain  advantages  over  his  un classical  competitor, 
classical  education  can  no  longer  be  said  to  be  a  necessity  from 
a  practical  standpoint." 
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From  the  materialistic  standpoint,  there  is  much  less  need 
for  the  Classics  than  formerly;  from  the  practical  point  of 
view  in  the  broad  sense,  the  Classics  are  as  powerful  as  ever, 
and  the  reasons  for  them  are  more  imperative ;  from  the  literary 
and  cultural  standpoint,  while  there  are  many  other  literatures 
worthy  of  study,  the  Classics  are  foundational  and  inspira- 
tional in  every  sense.  Those  who  voted  "no"  did  so  from  the 
materialistic  standpoint. 

3.  //  you  think  that  the  Classics  have  not  as  strong  a  hold  on 
education  as  formerly,  do  you  place  the  responsibility  on  the 
Classics  themselves,  upon  the  teaching  of  the  Classics,  or  upon 
education  f 

By  education  as  used  in  this  question,  I  mean  educational 
conditions,  the  character  of  the  age,  modern  educational  de- 
mands, the  general  trend  of  education.  It  was  so  understood  by 
those  answering. 

One  urged  that  the  hold  of  the  Classics  is  stronger,  one  that, 
the  responsibility  belongs  nowhere,  one  that  the  situation  is 
due  to  false  claims  by  false  friends  of  science.  Two  lay  the 
blame  upon  the  Classics  themselves,  19  find  fault  with  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Classics,  and  29  vote  to  hold  education  in  general 
responsible. 

"The  principal  reasons  for  a  falling  off  in  Latin,  and  the; 
notable  falling  off  in  Greek,  are,  I  think:  the  tendency  to  ma- 
terialism in  education — the  taking  of  *  bread  and  butter  sub- 
jects,' the  free  elective  system,  the  militant  attitude  of  science, 
and  the  large  place  now  assumed  by  modern  language  and 
history." 

It  is  not  unnatural  that  superficial,  short-sighted  folk  in 
educational  circles  should  make  the  Classics  objects  of  special 
attacks  because  of  jealousy  over  their  former  monopoly,  be- 
cause of  the  popular  clamor  for  get-rich-quick  schemes  of  edu- 
cation, because  of  their  own  lack  of  appreciation  of  anything 
difficult  or  solid;  but  why  any  scholar,  whether  scientist,  his- 
torian, or  modern  linguist,  should  have  a  special  spite  against 
that  department  which  has  for  so  many  centuries  had  such  uni- 
versal recognition,  and  today  receives  recognition  from  the  very 
best  minds  of  the  country  both  within  and  without  its  own 
ranks,  is  more  than  I  can  understand.  I  believe  I  represent  the 
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rank  and  file  of  the  classical  department  when  I  accord  due 
consideration  to  all  branches  of  science,  history,  and  modern 
languages,  including  a  ready  willingness  to  make  room  for 
them,  with  only  one  reservation,  life  and  liberty. 

1  'We  must  not  insist  upon  the  Classics  against  the  legiti- 
mate rights  of  modern  literature  and  sciences. ' ' 

' '  Teachers  of  Classics  too  often  sit  on  the  high  horse  of  Phari- 
saism, thanking  the  Lord  for  their  aristocratic  isolation,  when 
they  should  do  their  very  best  to  connect  the  teachings  of  anti- 
quity with  the  problems  of  modern  life,  a  task  very  easy  and 
grateful.  Education  is  to  blame,  by  emphasizing  too  much  the 
absolute  equality  of  all  subjects  for  the  formation  of  character, 
and  for  pandering  too  much  to  passing  fads  of  the  moment; 
witness  the  present  wave  of  vocationalism,  which  has  been 
cried  from  the  house-tops,  until  every  one  who  wishes  to  be 
called  an  educator  must  chime  in,  or  be  called  a  fossil." 

4.  //  you  agree  that  the  Classics  must  fight  for  continued 
general  recognition,  what  must  be  the  basis  of  the  competition? 
Material  or  humanistic,  or  both?  Any  other  basis? 

Material  is  not  used  here  in  the  materialistic  sense,  but  as  re- 
gards practical  values.  Four  people  refuse  to  fight  at  all.  Fif- 
teen would  make  the  basis  both  material  and  humanistic,  4 
mostly  humanistic,  7  only  humanistic.  The  remaining  four 
votes  show  two  for  a  historical  basis,  which  is  both  material  and 
humanistic;  one  for  a  literary  basis;  and  one  a  need  for  more 
of  the  beautiful  that  is  found  in  the  Classics,  both  humanistic. 
Seventeen,  then,  would  combine  the  values,  13  would  stress  the 
humanistic  side.  This  does  not  mean  at  all  that  the  language 
as  such  is  to  be  neglected,  but  rather  that  it  is  to  be  supported 
by  other  resources  which  it  has  had  all  the  time,  but  which 
have  not  been  used  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  Classics 
have  yet  boundless  resources  and  will  not  down.  One  well 
known  scholar  would  stress  the  training  value  of  the  Classics, 
Latin  being  a  foundational  study  for  English,  and  Greek  for 
culture. 

"The  Classics  cannot  regain  general  recognition  among  the 
people  at  large,  and  they  can  not  lose  it  among  people  of  liter- 
ary culture.  All  studies  which  involve  hard  .study  and  which 
young  or  uneducated  people  do  not  consider  'practical'  are 
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losing  ground  throughout  the  country.  They  won't  die  out, 
but  they  won't  really  flourish  for  many  years  to  come." 

One  extreme  view  will  shock  many  classicists:  ''It  is  no 
use  to  cast  around  for  any  materialistic  reason  for  studying 
Greek  and  Latin.  Any  material  benefit  which  one  can  derive 
from  the  Classics  may  be  received  more  quickly  from  other 
sources,  and  without  any  knowledge  of  the  original.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  humanistic  element  has  so  far  been  very  much 
slighted  in  American  education.  Mere  talking  about  ideals 
boots  nothing.  But  to  place  before  the  boy  such  examples  of 
patriotism  as  Cicero,  of  devotion  to  single  purpose  as  Caesar, 
of  adherence  to  beauty  as  Vergil,  to  enlist  his  sympathies  for 
Achilles,  for  the  brave  ten  thousand,  that  will  appeal  to  him." 

Professor  Kelsey's  views  on  this  subject  are  given  in  the 
Educational  Review,  for  February,  1907,  Vol.  33,  p.  173.  I 
quote  one  sentence:  "No  substitute  has  yet  been  found  to  take 
the  place  of  Latin  and  Greek  as  educational  instruments,  not 
only  for  a  general  training  but  also  for  the  training  that  looks 
forward  to  professional  study." 

The  following  comes  from  the  middle  West:  "I  would  con- 
demn to  fine  and  imprisonment  any  one  who  wants  to  restore 
conditions  just  as  they  were,  for  that  is  wasted  labor.  We  must 
build  anew  from  the  bottom  up,  and  ruthlessly  exclude  from 
our  new  scheme  anything  that  promises  to  be  dead  lumber  un- 
der present  conditions,  anything  that  has  merely  the  sanc- 
tion of  past  courses  of  study.  I  would  imprison  for  five  years 
any  one  who  talked  about  'lovers  of  the  Classics,'  and  for  life 
any  one  who  persistently  keeps  referring  to  'the  conflict  in 
which  we  are  engaged.'  We  must  realize  that  this  conflict  will 
lose  half  of  its  importance  if  we  ourselves  stop  keeping  it  in 
the  foreground.  A  better  way,  the  only  way,  is  to  'saw  wood,' 
and  to  learn  how  to  do  this  better  from  day  to  day,  letting 
others  spend  their  energies  in  polemics,  which  would  die  out 
soon,  if  classical  teachers  themselves  were  not  so  blind." 

5.  //  you  do  not  favor  making  an  issue,  do  you  think  present 
conditions  demand  a  change  in  what  to  teach  in  Classics,  and 
how  to  teachf 

Seven  answer  "yes,"  eleven  "no,"  four  favor  a  change  in 
the  method  of  teaching,  and  3  see  no  need  for  a  change  in  what 
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to  teach.;  4  would  make  some  slight  changes,  3  would  shift  the 
emphasis  to  the  humanistic  side,  which  really  makes  them 
vote  ''yes,"  and  5  see  a  need  for  a  change  in  teachers.  Leav- 
ing out,  then,  the  11,  the  largest  vote,  who  want  no  change,  and 
the  3  who  would  not  change  the  subjects — 14  in  all — 23  call 
for  change  of  some  kind. 

•'The  first  change  must  be  in  the  teaching  corps.  It  is  a 
crime  that  young  boys  just  out  of  college,  and  with  no  deeper 
knowledge  of  the  subject  than  the  average  graduate  possesses, 
are  put  to  teach  one  of  the  finest  subjects  in  the  course.  With 
everything  that  may  be  urged  against  the  specialist,  a  man  who 
knows  his  subject,  if  he  is  otherwise  a  common-sense  fellow,  is 
immeasurably  preferable  to  the  pedagogue,  who  may  have  studied 
how  to  teach  but  knows  not  what  he  teaches.  Specialists,  of 
course,  must  not  be  worms  which  have  been  grubbing  in  some 
small  corner  of  the  Classics,  but  men  who  have  read,  read,  and 
read  again." 

One  of  America's  best  Latinists  says:  "What  to  teach  is 
unimportant  compared  with  the  way  to  teach." 

There  is  no  lack  of  information  just  now  as  to  what  authors 
should  be  read:  the  question  is  rather,  what  to  teach  in  these 
authors,  or  how  best  to  teach  them.  In  a  laudable  effort  to 
stress  certain  necessary  features  of  the  work,  we  sometimes  for- 
get that  we  are  teaching  history  and  literature,  that  the  people 
who  wrote  were  living  beings  ^writing  to  living  beings. 

6.  What  ought  to  be  stressed  most  in  classical  instruction  in 
preparatory  schools,  in  the  college,  in  the  university  f 

For  the  preparatory  school,  there  is  a  preponderating  vote 
for  thoroughness  in  detail,  11  votes  for  forms  and  syntax,  2 
for  forms  alone,  5  for  exact  knowledge  of  the  language,  6  for 
the  mastery  of  the  language,  6  for  vocabulary,  30  in  all:  8 
place  the  stress  on  translation,  the  power  to  read  intelligently 
and  easily,  4  insist  on  some  literary  appreciation  and  culture, 
one  emphasizes  the  light  thrown  on  English  language,  litera- 
ture, and  subject  matter,  while  one  calls  for  a  limited  knowledge 
and  the  ability  to  handle  it. 

"In  the  high  school  we  must  first  teach  thoroughly  forms 
and  syntax;  the  technique,  if  you  choose,  must  be  mastered. 
Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  thorough  and  persistent  gram- 
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matical  drill  during  the  first  two  years.  But  incidentally,  while 
teaching  the  rudiments,  we  should  give  much  information  with 
reference  to  the  life  and  history  of  the  people.  As  soon  as 
possible  the  students  should  be  introduced  to  continuous  nar- 
rative, and  should  read,  read,  read." 

While  all  these  reasons  are,  in  a  sense,  ends  in  themselves, 
they  are  more  essentially  means  to  the  great  end  of  knowing 
the  people,  their  life,  history,  literature,  philosophy,  art,  etc., 
through  the  language;  every  reason  given,  therefore,  must  be 
stressed. 

For  the  college,  the  highest  vote  is  for  literature  as  such,  9 ; 
then  ,6  for  language  and  literature,  5  for  literature  and  its 
bearing  on  history,  one  for  sympathetic  appreciation  of  lit- 
erature, 4  for  culture,  3  for  life,  2  for  antiquities,  history,  and 
art, — a  total  of  30.  For  the  extension  of  grammatical  knowl- 
ledge,  there  were  two  votes,  for  style  Vwo,  for  philology*; 
archaeology,  etc.,  two,  for  reading  power  4,  wide  and  intelligent 
reading  one,  translation  two,  13  in  all.  It  is  only  natural  that 
the  linguistic  stress  should  predominate  in  the  preparatory 
school,  as  there  is  where  the  language  must  be  learned;  and  it 
is  interesting  to  see  that  the  ideal  for  the  college  is  two  to  one 
literary — cultural — life  as  against  the  linguistic-reading  com- 
bination. 

For  the  university,  specialization  of  one  kind  or  another  to  fit 
the  student  received  8  votes,  translation  5,  study  of  literature 
4,  and  one  each  for  the  following:  Extension  of  grammar,  art, 
inscriptions,  etc.,  subject  matter,  training  to  appreciate  a  living 
vitalizing  force  in  Classics,  the  complete  fruition  of  classical 
lore,  a  sense  of  values.  The  last  points  with  one  vote  each  seem 
to  me  to  contain  the  essence  of  the  matter.  I  believe  that  here 
again  research,  intensive  study  of  philology,  specialization  of 
.  any  kind  is  good  in  itself,  but  not  wholly  an  end,  rather  a 
means,  to  the  appreciation  of  the  living,  vitalizing  force  of  the 
Classics,  and  what  is  'most  needed  is  that  sense  of  values  which 
will  enable  us  to  estimate  properly  the  Classics  in  themselves 
as  wholes  and  as  parts  and  in  the  relation  to  other  things. 

There  is  one  vote  for  the  humanistic  ideal  in  all,  preparatory 
school,  college,  university.  To  that  I  agree,  understanding  hu- 
manistic in  its  broadest  sense.  Another  would  stress  the  liter- 
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ary  side  in  all  schools,  in  which  he  thinks  the  university  errs 
most. 

Professor  Sihler  says  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  of  vAu- 
gust  22,  1908:  "The  greatest  thing  in  the  department,  to  my 
mind,  is  this :  to  feel  and  grasp,  through  literature,  the  spirit  and 
personality  of  those  who  made  great  literature.  Read- 
ing, reading,  reading.  It  is  clear  that  such  reading  must  be- 
come deeper,  stronger,  truer.  It  is  profoundly  erroneous  to  say 
that  in  the  graduate  stage  cultural  interests  must  recede.  It 
is  clear  that  such  reading  must  not  be  desultory ;  it  must  be  per- 
severing. No  plucking  of  flowers  merely,  no  mulling  over  of 
famous  aphorisms  or  star  passages.  The  reader  must  discover 
for  himself  that  last  and  supreme  charm  of  classical  scholar- 
ship, the  living  and  well-marked  intimacy  with  the  heart-throb 
and  the  contours  of  an  uncommon  personality." 

7.  //  you  do  not  agree  with  Professor  Carroll's  position  as  to 
the  New  Classical  Philology  (The  Classical  Weekly  for  March 
20,  1909)  in  what  do  you  differ  with  him?  He  makes  the  fol- 
lowing points:  (1)  The  New  Classical  Philology  lays  stress 
-rather  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  ancient  literature  than  on 
language  and  style.  (2)  The  study  of  ancient  life  and  art  is 
now  regarded  as  of  equal  significance  with  the  study  of  language 
and  literature.  (3)  The  Classics  must  be  advocated  as  the  fun- 
damental study,  as  the  basis  of  modern  education.  (4)  We 
must  meet  our  opponents  on  their  own  ground  and  show  the 
utilitarian  value  of  clasiscal  study.  (5)  The  great  need  of 
modern  America  is  an  impulse  away  from  materialism,  and  to- 
ward higher  standards  of  living,  moral,  intellectual,  and  spir- 
itual. 

The  gist  of  Professor  Carroll 's  points  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
claim  for  greater  stress  upon  the  subject  matter,  the  life  and 
art,  in  short,  the  humanistic,  without  sacrificing  language  and 
style.  Certainly  he  clings  to  the  Classics  as  foundational,  as 
utilitarian  to  the  extreme. 

One  of  our  ripest  scholars  makes  a  most  interesting  comment 
on  this  question :  ' '  I  do  not  believe  that  the  new  classical  phil- 
ology as  outlined  by  Professor  Carroll  is  a  wise  thing  for  the 
secondary  school.  For  the  college  and  graduate  school,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  nothing  new.  It  is  as  old  as  Wolf.  The  con- 
ception is  far  from  novel." 
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In  view  of  these  remarks,  the  summary  of  votes  becomes  all 
the  more  striking.  The  number  in  essential  agreement  is  18, 
agreeing  to  all  except  (4)  4,  to  all  except  (2)  1,  in  all  23.  Op- 
posed to  these  are  2  who  vote  "no"  outright,  1  agreeing  only 
to  (4),  2  to  (3)  and  (4),  1  to  (1)  with  strictures  on  others,  1 
to  (2)  and  partially  to  (3),  1  to  (5)  and  partially  to  others,  1 
to  (3)  and  (5)  and  partially  (4), — 9  in  all.  The  vote,  then,  is 
practically  23  to  9  in  favor  of  Professor  Carroll's  New  Classical 
Philology,  which  is  to  me  a  favorable  sign,  indicating  two  things : 
That  the  classics  are  to  maintain  their  original  high  standard  of 
values  from  the  utilitarian,  linguistic,  and  literary  standpoints, 
and  that  they  are  to  stress  more  than  formerly  those  elements 
of  their  intrinsic  greatness  that  will  appeal  more  to  the  nat- 
urally unclassical  bent  which  is  at  the  same  time  unpreju- 
diced,— a  distinct  gain  without  any  loss.  Granting  the  con- 
tention that  Professor  Carroll's  thesis  is  nothing  new,  I  can- 
not agree  that  it  has  been  put  into  general  operation,  and  it 
should  be. 

8.  Do  you  believe  the  Classics  are  helped  in  actual  value 
to  education  or  in  maintaining  their  standing  in  education  ~by 
giving  courses  in  art,  literature,  etc.,  where  no  knowledge  of 
the  original  is  required? 

.This  is  a  question  with  which  we  are  face  to  face,  and  as 
I  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  there  is  a  gradual  tendency  to- 
ward the  affirmative.  The  discussion  is  principally  concerned 
with  literature  in  translation,  as  nearly  all  value  art  courses 
highly,  though  not  especially  in  relation  to  the  actual  help 
they  furnish  to  the  value  of  the  Classics.  Those  voting  "yes" 
outright  are  11  in  number,  "yes"  to  a  limited  extent  8,  doubt- 
ful for  literature  3,  believing  in  them,  but  not  as  a  help  to 
the  Classics  1,  a  total  of  23;  over  against  these  are  9  "nays," 
1  "no"  for  literature,  1  who  thinks  this  fad  i-s  overdone,  1 
who  favors  such  a  course  in  archaeology,  4  who  favor  it  for 
art— 16  in  all.  Those  decidedly  "yes"  or  "no"  are  about  11 
to  9;  the  others  are  practically  undecided. 

One  of  the  ripest  scholars  of  the  middle  West  writes:  "Yes. 
This  is  better  than  leaving  so  many  young  people  entirely 
ignorant  of  things  classical,  i.  e.,  of  the  benefactions  to  the 
modern  world  made  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans." 
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Again:  "They  are  indirectly.  No  general  course  such  as 
here  contemplated  can  replace  first-hand  knowledge.  But  we 
can  reach  adults  by  these  means,  and  engender  in  them  respect 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  Classics,  and  thereby  create  the  de- 
mand that  these  things  be  taught  to  their  children." 

As  an  advocate  of  classical  translation  courses,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  nobody  would  think  of  substituting  such  courses  for 
courses  in  the  original  or  of  allowing  them  to  compete  in  any 
way  with  the  original  or  of  allowing  credit  for  them  as  Greek. 
Seeing,  however,  that  the  great  mass  of  people  today  do  not 
study  the  Classics,  why  should  we  withhold  from  them  a  taste 
of  those  choice  things  which  they  are  not  wise  enough  to  get 
for  themselves  first-hand,  especially  when  we  can  by  such  courses 
create  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  Classics?  Of  course,  we  are 
to  impress  upon  the  class  what  is  lost  by  not  knowing  the  orig- 
inal, for  only  by  so  doing  can  we  carry  the  point  for  the  Clas- 
sics, the  furnishing  an  inspiration  for  knowing  the  Classics 
themselves.  After  several  years'  experience  in  courses  of  this 
kind,  I  can  testify  to  the  universal  interest  in  the  literature 
even  in  its  second-hand  condition,  and  to  a  decided  awakening 
of  interest  in  the  original,  which  all  recognize  must  by  its  form 
and  power  of  expression  be  infinitely  superior  to  a  cold  trans- 
lation, which  can  of  necessity  give  only  the  content.  Of  course, 
only  a  student  of  the  Classics  should  offer  such  courses,  one 
who  can  infuse  more  life  and  interest  than  the  translation  can 
furnish.  At  least  one  lady  of  maturity  has  evinced  a  desire 
for  the  original,  and  another  is  pledged  to  use  every  influence 
on  all  her  posterity  for  acquaintance  with  the  Classics  first- 
hand. 

9.     Why  are  you  devoting  your  life  to  the  Classics? 

This  may  seem  a  pointless  question,  or  else  too  personal.  It 
was  meant  to  get  the  motive,  the  real  reason  for  the  existence 
of  classical  instruction.  The  answers  are  in  many  cases  ex- 
tremely interesting. 

Seven  claim  fidelity  to  first  love,  7  a  liking  for  them,  3  a 
vivid  intellectual  interest  in  literature,  and  there  is  1  vote  each 
for  the  following:  cultural  power,  their  mission  for  the  en- 
franchisement of  the  human  spirit,  interest  in  the  history  of 
man,  the  negation  of  a  misguided  youth,  the  greatness  of  the 
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field,  contact  with  the  greatest  minds  of  yesterday  and  today; 
2  votes  each  for  these:  force  of  circumstances;  at  first,  con- 
venience,— later,  choice;  deep  interest  in  them;  belief  in  their 
educational  value.  These  figures  need  no  comment,  because 
of  the  practically  universal  loftiness  of  motive. 

One  says:  "I'm  interested  in  the  history  of  the  beast  called 
man,  and  I  want  the  whole  story — or  as  much  as  possible." 

Another:  "(a)  Because  I  was  brought  up  in  my  home  to 
respect  and  to  love  all  great  literature,  (b)  Because  both  in 
'Gymnasium'  and  in  University  I  have  been  in  intimate  con- 
tact with  the  greatest  minds  of  my  native  country,  who  kindled 
in  me  an  enthusiasm  which  no  vicissitude  can  obliterate. ' ' 

10.  Are  you  ever  so  discouraged  over  the  status  of  the  Clas- 
sics ,  present  and  future,  as  to  be  tempted  to  give  up  the  work? 

Here  again  the  vote  is  practically  unanimous:  "no"  26,  oc- 
cassionally  2,  "no"  for  Latin  with  some  discouragement  for 
Greek  1,  discouraged  often,  but  the  cause  is  too  good  to  give 
up  3. 

"Never.  When  I  am  sometimes  wearied,  I  turn  to  some 
piece  of  investigation,  or  read  some  good  classical  literature, 
and  renew  my  love  for  them." 

"No!  I  was  offered  double  my  salary  to  go  into  business 
last  year.  No!" 

11.  Do  you  think  that  the  feeling  is  prevalent  among  clas- 
sical teachers  that,  owing  to  present  conditions,  they  would  find, 
greater  opportunities  for  self -advancement  and  for  advancing 
the  truth  in  sortie  other  field,  especially  in  what  are  commonly 
known  as  the  sciences?     Or  in  history?     Or  in  modern    lan- 
guages f 

The  question  seems  useless,  or  a  confession  of  weakening  con- 
fidence. Yet  I  would  stress  it,  because  the  evidence  on  this  as 
well  as  on  questions  9  and  10  will  help  to  convince  the  young 
man,  who  might  otherwise  hesitate  to  go  into  this  field  to  which 
he  is  attracted  and  for  which  he  is  fitted,  by  persuading  him 
that  he  is  in  a  work  which  will  ever  give  him  the  highest  joy, 
in  which  he  can  give  out  to  others  the  best  that  this  world  has 
produced. 

Fourteen  think  that  such  a  feeling  is  not  prevalent.  Seven 
think  it  may  be  a  little  prevalent;  six  don't  know;  one  refuses 
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to  discuss  such  things,  and  one  thinks  that  all  with  such  feel- 
ings should  go,  while  two  answer  "yes"  outright. 

"The  real  foe  to  the  Classics  is  he  who  knows  nothing  about 
the  Classics,  whether  without  or  within  the  ranks.  Did  you 
ever  see  an  enemy  of  the  Classics  who  was  a  master  of  the 
Classics  ?  I  never  did. ' ' 

Note  on  the  other  hand:  "Probably  it  is.  I  do  not  recom- 
mend the  Classics  as  a  profession  to  anybody  who  has  not  in- 
dependent resources." 

,The  last  statement  applies  with  equal  force  to  all  teachers  in 
whatever  department.  Certainly  present  living  expenses  and 
the  stationary  condition  of  teachers'  salaries  are  forciDg  the 
teacher  who  "has  not  independent  resources"  to  search  for 
means  of  supplementing  his  meagre  income.  This  is  costing 
the  country  dearly,  for  a  teacher  cannot  do  his  best  work  under 
such  conditions. 

A  very  sane  answer  to  this  question  follows:  "It  is  among 
those  teachers  who  are  mere  teachers,  that  is,  who  will  teach 
anything,  because  they  look  upon  teaching  as  a  pedagogical 
exercise,  or  who  have  been  teaching  Classics  simply  because 
they  were  asked  to  do  so  by  the  employer,  and  who  have — I 
speak  from  actual  knowledge — never  read  beyond  the  prepara- 
tory authors,"  and  those  with  little  or  no  appreciation. 

12.  Do  you  think  the  Classics  should  be  elective  in  prepara- 
tory schools,  in  colleges? 

Here  is  a  battlefield.  Taking  those  who  voted  on  both  to- 
gether, 9  answer  the  question  in  the  affirmative,  2  say  "yes" 
with  limitations,  6  vote  "no,"  1  votes  "no"  unless  election  is 
by  groups,  1  votes  "no"  if  a  man  of  culture  is  desired,  1  says 
"partially,"  1  is  in  doubt.  So  far  there  are  9  for  the  elective 
system,  8  against  it,  and  2  undecided. 

For  preparatory  schools  alone,  7  vote  "no,"  1  says  obliga- 
tory for  all  going  to  college,  1  wants  all  pupils  of  promise  in 
preparatory  schools  to  have  Latin  and  some  Greek, — 9  votes 
against  the  election  of  the  Classics  in  preparatory  schools. 

For  college,  4  vote  "no"  for  the  A.  B.  degree,  3  want  one 
or  two  years  in  college  for  the  A.  B.  degree,  1  says  "yes,"  2 
say  "partly."  This  shows  7  against  the  elective  system  in 
college,  1  for  it,  and  2  in  doubt. 
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There  are  2  interesting  votes  for  a  proposition  to  have  schools 
with  and  schools  without  Classics  required,  which  seems  to  be 
an  effort  to  group  schools  instead  of  courses. 

"The  elective  system  is  a  good  thing.  Let  all  compulsion  be 
removed,  and  let  us  go  to  work  generously  in  the  belief  that 
we  have  a  good  thing  and  can  show  the  merits  of  it.  On  occa- 
sion let  us  point  out  to  students  the  differences  between  our 
work  and  the  other  lines  with  which  we  come  into  competi- 
tion, but  in  a  generous  liberal  way,  conceding  not  what  we 
have  to,  or  because  we  think  we  have  to,  but  because  we  wish 
to  do  so  after  consideration  of  what  the  various  lines  can  do 
for  the  student.  We  should  co-operate  in  a  friendly  spirit 
with  other  departments  which  are  in  the  same  field,  and  they 
will  co-operate  with  us.  In  short,  let  us  go  to  work  for  the 
future,  and  let  the  past  be  past,  making  it  appear  that  we  are 
working  for  the  common  good  as  well  as  any  one  else." 

"That  depends  on  the  purpose  of  each  institution.  For  in- 
stance, if  an  institution  is  founded  (as  Cornell  University  was) 
to  be  a  place  where  everybody  may  learn  everything,  nobody 
who  wants  to  learn  should  be  excluded  because  he  happens 
not  to  know  Greek  and  Latin  or  Mathematics  or  any  other 
particular  thing.  Certainly  the  public  schools  ought  not  to 
make  the  Classics  obligatory,  nor  should  they  any  foreign  lang- 
uage, nor,  for  that  matter,  most  other  things.  But  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  get  young  people,  especially  those  whose  parents 
are  ignorant,  to  make  intelligent  selections." 

The  question  is  too  big  to  discuss  in  small  space.  I  simply 
make  a  few  suggestions  without  developing  them. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Classics,  I  favor  the  elective  sys- 
tem for  the  Classics,  for,  as  they  represent  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  they  will  always  have  the  patronage  of  true  men  of  let- 
ters and  those  whom  they  influence. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  generations  that  are  to  be  edu- 
cated, I  do  not  favor  the  elective  system  for  the  Classics,  be- 
cause public  opinion  is  more  or  less  against  the  Classics,  be- 
cause other  departments  of  learning  which  are  comparatively 
new  and  those  being  developed  are  seeking  room  for  themselves 
by  inveighing  against  the  Classics,  because  an  inheritance  of 
ignorance,  the  materialistic  tendency  of  the  age,  the  desire  of 
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human  nature  to  move  along  the  line  of  least  resistance  cause 
the  youth  to  take  anything  but  the  Classics,  the  result  being 
that  the  misguided  youth  loses  much  to  which  he  might  be 
heir. 

I  suggest  three  possible  remedies:  (1)  a  return  to  that 
plan  which  refuses  to  call  a  man  a  bachelor  of  arts  who  knows 
nothing  but  science;  (2)  the  creation  by  the  State  of  the  two 
kinds  of  school  suggested  above,  one  that  will  require  the  Clas- 
sics, one  that  will  not  require  the  Classics,  the  advantages  be- 
ing that  a  school  of  tone  might  attract  a  class  of  students 
that  should  and  would  take  the  Classics,  if  not  dissuaded  by 
lazy  student  friends  or  prejudiced  advisors;  (3)  the  group 
system  should  be  put  into  both  preparatory  school  and  college 
if  we  are  to  have  the  elective  system  at  all,  so  that  the  dis- 
advantage of  election  may  be  minimized.  In  any  case,  if  there 
is  to  be  election,  and  so  advisors,  there  should  be  some  plan 
of  securing  unprejudiced,  far-sighted,  many-sided  advisors, 
whose  classes  are  not  dependent  on  the  advice  they  give. 

13.  Will  the  present  general  elective  system,  the  placing  the 
Classics  upon  the  platform  of  merit  by  the  side  of  other  sub- 
jects, lead  to  better  work  on  the  part  of  classical  teachers? 

The  answers  of  this  question  were  10  affirmative,  5  prob- 
ably, 11  possibly,  4  negative;  1  makes  the  point  that  the  Clas- 
sics are  as  practical  as  any  of  their  competitors,  and  1  that 
Latin  and  Greek  are  competitors  under  the  elective  system. 

Says  one:  " Perhaps,  a  little,  but  most  of  us  are  doing  our 
best  with  recalcitrant  teaching  material,  poor  equipment  of 
the  'laboratory  sort,'  and  bucking  up  against  a  'bread-and- 
butter'  campaign  against  us." 

Accepting  the  elective  system  as  it  now  stands  and  with  it 
the  fact  that  the  Classics  must  stand  or  fall  on  their  merits, 
classical  teachers  would  seem  to  have  the  additional  incentive 
to  good  work  that  comes  from  competition.  A  certain  amount 
of  competition  is  good  in  everything,  not  excepting  the  Classics, 
and  to  that  extent  only  will  classical  teachers  be  im- 
proved. Nor  is  a  word  of  caution  out  of  place  at  this  point 
against  going  too  far  toward  a  popularizing  compromise. 

14.  Is   there   competition   between  the   Classics  and  modern 
languages  f    Why? 
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I  ask  questions  14  and  15  because  I  feel  that  these  subjects 
together  with  English  should  be  the  best  friends  of  the  Class- 
ics. 

On  the  14th  13  answer  ''yes,"  7  "no,"  3  say  to  some  extent, 
1  says  there  is  a  healthful  competition,  2  says  there  should 
not  be,  1  says  it  depends  on  who  teaches  them,  4  think  they 
should  be  mutually  helpful, — 17  "yes,"  7  "no,"  6  not  sure. 

Of  those  who  assign  a  position  for  the  Classics  in  this  com- 
petion,  9  make  them  foundational,  5  give  them  greater  utility, 
1  gives  them  greater  general  educational  advantages,  1  puts 
them  on  the  same  platform  with  literature. 

The  following  is  from  a  high-school  man:  "Our  classical 
pupils  assimilate  a  modern  language  in  about  half  the  time  it 
takes  other  pupils." 

,There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  Classics  and  modern  languages 
are  unintentionally  competitive;  where  there  are  language  re- 
quirements to  satisfy  certain ,  conditions,  the  modern  languages 
are  stressed  because  they  are  easier.  I  agree  with  one  Pro- 
fessor in  placing  higher  value  at  this  point  on  the  Classics  be- 
cause they  are  harder,  not  to  mention  other  reasons. 

15.  Do  you  consider  the  department  of  History  antagonis- 
tic to  the  Classics?  How  should  the  Classics  meet  such  an- 
tagonism f 

The  preponderating  testimony  here  is  "no,"  17  votes;  there 
are  6  affirmative  votes,  1  says  not  everywhere,  4  say  it  depends 
on  who  teaches  History,  2  think  they  should  be  on  the  best 
possible  terms,  1  sees  danger  of  modern  History  encroaching 
on  ancient  History. 

The  position  of  the  Classics  in  meeting  such  antagonism 
should  be  to  emphasize  the  historical  value  of  our  work,  say  3; 
3  say  put  ancient  History  under  classical  instruction,  3  would 
make  the  Classics  fundamental  for  History. 

"In  most  cases  which  have  come  under  my  observation,  there 
is  antagonism.  I  ascribe  it  to  several  reasons:  (a)  most 
history  teachers,  even  authors  of  text  books  on  ancient  History, 
know  nothing  of  the  Classics  except  what  they  learned  in 
school  and  college;  (b)  almost  all  teachers  of  Classics  are  de- 
void of  any  historical  training.  I  believe  strongly  that  an- 
cient History  should  be  taught  by  the  classical  teacher,  but 
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to  do  this,  he  must  have  had  thorough  postgraduate  training 
in  historical  methods.  This  is  also  the  best  way  in  which  the 
Classics  can  disarm  the  antagonism  of  the  History  teachers." 

"I  conceive  of  classical  study  as  a  phase  of  historical  study, 
and  that  all  the  arguments  which  can  be  advanced  for  the 
study  of  History  apply  (though  perhaps  with  some  special 
adaptation)  to  the  study  of  the  Classics.  It  is  chiefly  a  ques- 
tion of  how  much.  Some  students  will  wish  really  to  apprehend 
antiquity  through  the  medium  of  the  original  language,  others 
will  be  content  with  one  language  (e.  g.,  Latin),  and  still 
others  will  get  what  they  can  safely  through  the  descriptions 
of  modern  writers  and  through  translations.  I  use  History, 
of  course,  in  the  highest  sense,  including  not  only  considera- 
tion of  political,  social  and  religious  origins,  but  also  the  bear- 
ing of  ancient  languages  upon  our  own  tongue  and  our  habits 
of  theught  as  influenced  by  language  structure.  Let  me  add 
by  way  of  further  explantation  that  my  desire  is  to  see  classical 
studies  accorded  a  place  such  as  they  deserve  from  their  his- 
torical content,  free  if  possible  from  jealous  attacks  from  with- 
out and  free  too  from  arrogant  propaganda  from  within." 

Professor  Kelsey  in  the  Educational  Review,  Vol.  33,  p.  168, 
has  this  to  say:  ".There  is  no  disagreement  among  educators  re- 
garding either  the  necessity  of  work  in  History  for  all  stud- 
ents who  wish  to  have  a  liberal  education,  or  the  desirability  of 
maintaining  a  continuity  of  instruction  for  a  number  of  years; 
yet  the  question  may  well  be  raised  whether,  under  present 
conditions,  the  time  spent  upon  History  in  the  freshman  year 
might  not  be  devoted  with  greater  profit  to  other  subjects, 
whether  in  fact  even  the  man  who  is  to  specialize  in  History 
and  has  had  only  the  ordinary  high  school  course  in  Latin 
will  not  in  the  end  make  a  better  historical  scholar,  if  he  puts 
upon  his  Latin  or  Greek  the  hours  of  freshman  work  which  he 
is  tempted  to  give  to  his  favorite  subject.  In  some  institu- 
tions no  other  single  factor  has  been  so  potent  to  turn  students 
away  from  the  study  of  either  ancient  language  as  the  throw- 
ing open  to  freshmen  of  lecture  courses  in  History,  which, 
from  the  nature  of  the  subjects  and  the  methods  of  instruction, 
are  less  exacting  in  the  requirements  of  daily  preparation,  and 
less  difficult  to  'pass.'  The  historical  field  is  attractive  to  all 
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students  having  a  spark  of  human  interest;  but  even  the  fresh- 
man is  not  slow  to  find  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  not  loath 
to  follow  it.  In  these  days  when  the  study  of  History  lays  a 
just  emphasis  upon  the  knowledge  and  use  of  original  sources 
it  seems  anomalous  that  students  should  be  able  to  come  up  into 
advanced  historical  work  and  try  to  become  historians  without 
the  ability  to  read  the  Magna  Charta  in  the  original.  An 
even  more  striking  anomaly  is  the  teaching  of  Greek  History 
in  college  courses  by  men  who  know  not  a  word  of  Greek. ' ' 

A  summary  of  the  paper  would  mean  to  reproduce  the  facts. 
The  one  result  of  the  study  for  me  personally  is  encourage- 
ment. 

The  classicists  think  more  highly  of  the  Classics  than  they 
ever  thought.  There  is  more  enlightenment  in  the  study  and  in 
the  teaching  of  the  Classics  than  ever  before.  There  is  more 
literature,  more  art,  more  evidence  of  the  greatness  of  these 
great  peoples  being  unearthed  every  year.  There  is  more  prac- 
tical use  being  made  of  the  Classics  than  ever  before.  There  is 
a  saner  and  so  a  more  hopeful  attitude  toward  the  Classics  by 
the  classicists  themselves,  a  greater  love  for  them  and  more 
confidence  in  them  without  the  former  exclusiveness  which 
has  done  as  much  as  anything  else  to  make  them  unpopular. 
There  is  a  greater  need  for  the  cultural  and  literary  influence 
of  the  Classics  than  ever  in  the  world's  history,  and  that 
need  is  keenly  felt.  Some  of  the  signs  of  a  reaction  in  favor 
of  these  monuments  of  education  in  every  phase  for  25  cen- 
turies are  the  greater  confidence  of  their  devotees,  less  evidence 
of  hostility  between  the  advocates  and  detractors  of  the  Clas- 
sics, the  need  for  their  existence  practically  and  culturally,  the 
reaching  out  of  the  world  for  their  influences  which  have  been 
temporarily  lost  sight  of,  the  lack  of  which  has  made  educa- 
tion harsh  and  hard  in  its  results,  if  not  in  its  processes. 
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